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age, tact, resourcefulness, and breadth of vision. But, 
however long and costly the struggle, the laurels of 
victory in such a glorious cause will prove a full meas- 
ure of reward to those who solve the problem. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE HOME 



By JOHN J. BIRCH, Pd.B. 

Schenectady High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 



AS A RESULT of economic and social conditions, 
the average American home plays a small role 
in formal education. Children are sent to 
school as soon as they reach the required age and too 
frequently come under the tutelage of young and in- 
experienced teachers, who use the class room as a 
means of livelihood to bridge the time between maiden- 
hood and marriage. 

Education naturally begins with the relation of 
parents to children. The human infant is physically 
and mentally the most helpless of all creatures, and 
has in proportion thereto the longest period of infancy. 
Children are born with minds as a "tablet rassa," — 
all of the knowledge of language, of science, of social 
customs and even of ethics and morality, must be 
acquired by the individual. The infant begins life in 
total ignorance, having only a potentiality for acquiring 
knowledge, and in some way that potentiality must be 
transformed into actuality. That is really the function 
of education, — to harmoniously develop all the inherent 
powers of the individual to the end that he may be- 
come masterful in his environments and aid in the 
formation of a good character. 

The home naturally becomes the source from which 
the infant first obtains its knowledge of exterior things, 
and because of the long period of infancy, the peda- 
gogical relations between parent and child is one of 
vital importance. It is invariably true that a child 
learns more of fundamental value in the first six years 
of life, than in all of its subsequent years. The simple 



rudiments of living, the axiomatic truths of life, and 
the basis of morality which are inculcated during these 
first years will remain with the individual, and shape 
his character for all his remaining years. The child 
regards the tenets of its own parents as infallible 
truths. What children learn in the home thus comes 
to have an unchallenged authority over their thought 
and lives. 

But the lamentable fact is that as soon as children 
acquire a sufficient age to enter the public institutions 
of learning, the parents shift the responsibility for 
further instruction upon the teachers in the school and 
trust to their methods and judgment for further de- 
velopment, seldomly inquiring as to what the schools 
are doing with their children or what progress is 
actually being made. 

A Reform in Education 

No greater reformation in education is possible than 
in reestablishing the custom of parental instruction. 
There is no reason why the average American family 
should not be made the most efficient and economical 
agency of elementary culture. 

In previous time, when the home was the only source 
of primary education, the colleges and institutions of 
higher learning received students with intellects more 
keen and reasoning faculties more alert than they are 
now receiving from many of our public schools. Their 
sum total of facts might have been less ; but that which 
had been acquired was gained by experience and had 
become deeply implanted. The power of reasoning 
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had become more developed, — the young people de- 
pended more upon reason and experience to solve their 
problems than upon a vast accumulation of specific 
memorized facts. The ability to think and reason was 
paramount, and education was more a matter of quality 
than quantity. 

The American people are spending millions of dol- 
lars every year for the instruction of children in cer- 
tain practical vocations that should be learned in the 
home and with greater ease and proficiency than in the 
school. Girls are being taught the rudiments of do- 
mestic science, while at home their own mothers are 
cooking the family meals and replenishing the ward- 
robe. The school cannot take into account the finances 
of the individual family with the result that when the 
girl attempts to carry out her school instruction on a 
small family purse, she is disappointed. She does not 
know the economy and frugality as practiced by her 
mother, because her instructors have not taken these 
factors into account. 

It is an anomalous state of affairs for boys to depend 
on technical instruction to acquire the elements of suc- 
cessful farming or kindred vocations. The average 
farmer does not possess the vast store of tools and 
implements in possession of an agricultural school, 
with the result that the average farmer must depend 
upon his ingenuity to make one tool perform many 
tasks. 

The farmer lad learns many things from practical 
experience which serve him ir. the hour of need. The 
small child making his own wagons and toy houses, 
occasionally supervised by his father, is acquiring a 
vast store of practical experience which cannot be 
measured by days or months in college. He is learn- 
ing to use a hot iron to make a hole if he does not 
possess an auger and an axe to smooth a board if he 
does not have a plane. His finished product may not 
be as smooth and neat as if he had had a more elaborate 
supply of tools, but he has learned to think, — to meet 
the problems of life and solve them with materials at 
hand. 

Individual Instruction 

The home, in its relation to the training of children, 
has fallen into a stultifying lethargy. It was once the 
custom of parents to give instruction both in secular 
and religious subjects; but many mothers have become 
so engrossed in social matters, and fathers so bent upon 
pleasure seeking after the hours of labor that little time 
is left for the children. Some parents, however, are 
doubtless inevitably intellectually incompetent to care 
for their children's education and of necessity must 
send them elsewhere to be taught ; but that is no excuse 
for not taking an interest in the child's welfare. 



If parents could be properly enlisted in the instruction 
of their children a new and intense bond of sympathy 
and mutual interest would be established. The 
estrangement which often exists between father and 
son would disappear; the parent would come to know 
the real needs of their children, and become better 
able to aid them wisely in all things. They would be- 
come the worthy guides and leaders of their children's 
minds and in turn furnish them with more intimate, 
systematic and effective instruction than is possible in 
any other way. 

Parental instruction would make possible individual 
instruction which is the ideal means of education. By 
this method, the individual mind is allowed to unfold 
and progress in a normal and natural way without 
undue stress or restraint. Under such instruction the 
mind of the child may dwell as long as necessary upon 
any given part of a study until it is thoroughly mas- 
tered, which is impossible to do in the group system of 
our public schools. Individual instruction in the home 
gives the child the right to advance normally and 
naturally, which will ultimately result in better mental 
achievement. In the end the progress would be more 
rapid because of the thorough mastery of the antecedent 
steps and rudiments of any subject. A firm foundation 
would be builded before additional superstructure 
placed thereupon. This makes possible far greater 
achievements by the individual than in any other way, 
for where confusion enters, there mental disaster be- 
gins. A thorough mastery of each step is the only 
assured way of mental progress. No mind has a right 
chance except by moving forward naturally when fully 
prepared in the prerequisite stage of any given subject. 
In the schools, some pupils must be urged forward be- 
yond their real ability or qualifications at the time and 
others held back from advancement in accordance with 
their normal possibilities. 

The Joy to the Parents 

To parents who understand the real meaning of 
parenthood and are willing to accept its responsibilities, 
there should be no pleasanter task than to guide the 
gradual unfolding of the child's mind. Parents could 
spend many pleasant and profitable hours with their 
children if they could see a vision of the great work 
they were doing. 

The parental supervision of children would also in- 
tensify the spiritual life of the family and thus make 
it a more ideal environment in which the child may 
grow up. The intellectual improvement of the home 
is almost sure to result also in moral improvement and 
(Continued on page 233) 
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Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. By Sidney L. 
Pressey and Luella C. Pressey. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. Pp. VI+263. 

"The Presseys have published a new test." During 
the past few years one has expected to hear such an 
announcement frequently, but now it is a book rather 
than a test. The introduction states that "the manual 
is intended as an introductory handbook in the use of 
tests. The effort has been, throughout, to suit the book 
to the needs of the busy teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent." 

As a handbook of directions for giving specific tests, 
this volume is practically useless. There are very ex- 
tensive general discussions, apparently intended to in- 
troduce the idea of testing to the "busy teacher," but 
in almost no case would the average teacher feel that 
she had a speaking acquaintance with the test after the 
introduction. It is a book about tests. It seems that 
the writers have preferred to gossip about these mys- 
terious strangers, whom they know so well, rather than 
take the chances involved in allowing them to speak 
for themselves. 

As a discussion of the principles of educational 
measurements, the book has some merit. It is not, 
however, a great contribution to knowledge in this 
field, and it contains no fundamental interpretation of 
the educational measurements movement. The effort 
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seems to center on an attempt to tell and retell the 
"busy teacher" that she ought to measure the results 
of her work, and that there are tests for just that pur- 
pose. Even the tests mentioned seem not to have been 
selected with any uniform criteria of value in mind. 
The reader will be thoroughly convinced, however, that 
the writers believe in tests. — M. R. T. 
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(Continued from page 227) 
in nothing perhaps is our present system of education 
failing so greatly as in moral outcome. 

To train parents to become efficient teachers of their 
children is a herculean task, but with patience and per- 
sistence it could be accomplished. A long time might 
be required to attain the goal, but it certainly ought to 
be done unless we are supinely to admit that one of our 
most fundamental agencies of education shall remain 
entirely neglected. If the helpful collaboration of 
parents with teachers could be secured under the pres- 
ent regime of things, many burdened teachers would 
be relieved from the painful anxiety in relation to 
backward students. It would make possible a finer 
quality and enlarged quantity of mental accomplish- 
ments in the schools which is certainly greatly to be 
desired. 
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Unless it gives you service as good as that to be 
used anywhere. We are distributing the same list 
of moving picture films that Twenty-Five State Uni- 
versities throughout the country are distributing 
through their extension divisions. What more can 
be said for their suitability for school and com- 
munity use? 

Try an order for JULIUS CAESAR or 
QUO VADIS 

We have just arranged with the Bray Productions to 
distribute their celebrated class-room films on General 
Science covering such subjects as Air and Water, Energy, 
The Earth, Life, The Universe. The following films of this 
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Reel 6 — Some Monsters of the Farm 
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